of humanity? He is ordinariness in the flesh, but the poet has
shown him imperishable.

These are the three types of the human race. Or, rather, the
three souls which dwell in every man build him up and are per-
petually in a state of struggle and balancing. Who has not some
time said: "What's the good, anyway? We are a lunatic asylum.
Why interfere? It all has no meaning whatever," At that moment
the speaker was Hamlet. Who has not some time said: " That's all
very well. But now I should like a roll and butter and a bottle of
beer." At that moment he was Hjalmar. And who, in spite of this,
has not felt, again and again: " No matter. We must go on, and
upward. That is what we are in the world for." At this moment he
was Faust. And now what is the true meaning of life: mature
scepticism, perpetual striving, or bread and butter? The poet re-
plies : " We are men. We must doubt. We must strive. We must
drink beer."

Strange to say, nothing so embittered the Norwegians as the Norway's
fact that the greatest constructive mind of the dying century was
a Norwegian. His very debut on the stage roused the national
indignation, which increased with each new drama. The League
of Youth could hardly be played to the end at the original perform-
ance in Christiania, and the attitude adopted by the " compact
majority " towards Ghosts gave Ibsen the idea for his Enemy of
the People. The poet left his ungrateful fatherland and became a
cosmopolitan in Rome and Munich. What happened next might
be called Norway's revenge. All Ibsen's modern dramas have a
Norwegian setting, not only as regards externals (which would
not matter), but as regards internals. The problem of Nora, of
Alving, of Stockmann, of Hedda, is only possible in that distance
from Europe and in that peninsular narrowness, among those
overcast skies and lonely fiords, in that fussy duodecimo and hole-
and-corner society. Not that these conflicts between woman and
marriage, individual and crowd, genius and the world, were not
common to humanity, but in Paris they would have had other
colours and perspectives, other atmospheric effects. And there-
fore, by way of paradox, Sardou has become the European drama-
tist, despite all the superficiality of his estimate of men, the
cheapness of his philosophy, the brutality of his solutions, and the
backwardness of his technique.

Attention has often been drawn to the links between Ibsen and
the French comedy of manners. There is this much truth in it, that
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